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THE ARMOURY: 


A MAGAZINE OF 


Ciieapons for Christian CUarfare, 





Popery is a double thing to deal with, and claims a twofold power, ecclesiastical and 
political, both usurped, and the one supporting the other.— MILTON. 


The Church of Rome is the most formidable combination that ever was formed against 
the authority and security of civil government, as well as against the liberty, reason, and 
happiness of mankind.—ADAm SMITH. 
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TO OUR READERS. 


CONVENTUAL & MONASTIC INSTITUTIONS ENQUIRY BILL. | 


In consequence of what has taken place in Parliament, in connection with the Irish | 
University Bill, the second Reading of the Conventual and Monastic Institutions En- 
quiry Bill has been postponed. Hence there is still ample time to forward Petitions 
to Parliament, Those who intend to do so ought however to lose no time in getting 


their Petitions signed and forwarded for presentation. 
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SPECIAL APPEAL 


IN BEHALF OF THE 


FRENCH PROTESTANT MISSION IN BOULOGNE. 





An EVANGELICAL Misston has been cirried on for some time in Boulozne-sur-Mer and the 
surrounding districts, and considerable success has attended the effort, although meeting with bitter 
opposition from the Jesuits and other Roman Catholic emissaries. 


WORK IN PROGRESS. 


About 300 persons have been gathered into a Protestant congregation from the Romian 
Catholic population. A FRENCH AND ENGLISH GIRLS’ SCHOOL was opened three years ago. At 
the present time there are forty pupils. This number could be largely increased were there sufficient 
accommodation for more pupils. /¢ should be borne in mind that this is the only Protestant School in 
Boulogne for Girls of the Working Classes. 

THE SUNDAY SERVICES are regularly attended by a number of soldiers and people of 
the Working Classes. Many inquirers after truth are met with, to whom the Pasteur is enabled to 
point out the only way of salvation, Sixteen young persons (all but two born as Roman Catholics) 
are now preparing for Confirmation. 

Two WEEKLY jBIBLE CLASssEs are carried on, besides Sunday Schools and other work. The 
Mission seems to have come to a turning point in itshistory, and a time has come for special help, to 
place it on a permanent footing. 


PRESSING NEED OF FUNDS. 


The Chapel of the Mission, built twenty-five years ago, is in a most dilapidated state, and 
cannot be used, it being unsafe to hold Services in it. A Room has been hired, at the rental of 
424 per annum. The Members of the Congregation are very poor, yet manage to raise £224 per 
annum for the support of the Pasteur, Schools, etc. They have also raised amongst them £100 for 
rebuilding the Church, with School Rooms, etc. More they cannot do themselves ; they venture to 
appeal for aid to English Protestants to help them. A sum of £2,000 is immediately required for 
the purpose above mentioned, and with this sum the Mission can be placed upon a permanent 
footing. Surely the many English visitors who yearly visit the town of Boulogne will willingly 
contribute towards the establishment of this important Mission amongst a population of 300,000 
Roman Catholic inhabitants. The Jesuits are watching this effort with great anxiety, and are most 
hopeful that the funds needed will not be raised in England, and should this be the case, they feel 
sure of driving away Protestantism from Boulogne. 

Pasteur Perrier is glad to be able to mention the names of the following gentlemen as 
references; who themselves are personally acquainted with this work in Boulogne :—Gen. Baron de 
Chabaud-Latour, G.C., Membre du Consistoire de Paris ; Pasteur G. Monod, D.D., Paris ; Pasteur 
du Pontet de la Harpe, B.D. ; Rev. Sir Geo. Glynn, Bart.; the Rev. R. W. Greaves, M.A., 
Boulogne ; Rev. J. H. Moran, B.A., St. Thomas-in-the-Rolls, London ; Rev. E. Forbes, D.D., 
Paris ; Rev. C. H. H. Wright, M.A., Trinity Church, Boulogne ; Rev. R. Biathwayt, B.A.; Rue 
du Temple Church, Boulogne. 





CONTRIBUTIONS PROMISED AND GIVEN :— 


s. d. | Le. &!) oes Sc ae 

John Cunliffe, Esq.... 10 © Oo} Rev. R. W. Greaves, 5 © ©} Don. Matheson, Esq. 2 2 © 

Major Malan ......... >. O01 Rev. RS. Tabor... § O°. OF Gi BeQiius..ic0k) B20 
Rev. Z. J. Edwards, |A Friend (per L. | Miss Stracey (Totten- 

Misterton Vicarage, Pe eee 5 0 Oo | SE Re 2229 

Crewkerne, per the 9 9 0/A. Strong Esq. .. ... 5 5 0} Sir Geo. Glynn ...... roo 

Ben. Colls, Esq. ...... 5 © 0O}Hon.S. R. Curzon... 5 © 0} Several Friends ...... 13 0 O 


Subscriptions and Donaticns to be made payable to the Evangelical Church of Boulogne 
Fund, at Messrs. Ransom, Bouverie, and Co., 1, Pall Mall East (Cheques should be crossad?), to 
Pasteur Perrier, B.D., 16, Kildare Gardens, Bayswater, W., or 12, Place Navarin, Boulogne-sur- 
Mer. 








PROTESTANT EDUCATIONAL CLASS, OXFORD. 
Conducted by the Rev. H. E. FOX. 


EXAMINATION PAPER. 
1.—Contrast briefly the Romish and Protestant Rules of Faith. 
II.—Shew that the Church of Rome, in forbidding her members to interpret the Holy Scriptures 
wise than according to the unanimous consent of the Fathers, is 
(1.) Inconsistent with herself ; (2.) Contrary to Scripture. 


I1{I.—Give Archbishop Whately’s argument on the wecessity of private judgment. 
IV.—Why do Protestants reject the Apocrypha ? 
V.—‘* Whosoever shail deny that the guilt of original sin is remitted by the grace of our Lord Jesus 


Christ bestowed in baptism, or shall affirm that that wherein sin truly and properly consists 

i wholly rooted up, but is only cut down or not imputed ; let him be accursed.” 

Council of Trent, Sess. 5. Reply briefly to this, as far as you can in the words of 
©cripture, 

V1.—Trace the meaning of the word Sacrament, and, quoting Augustine’s definition, shew that five 

f the Romish Sacraments do not satisfy it. 

VII.—The Church of Rome refers to Matt. xvi. 19, and John xx. 22, 23, in support of priestly 
absolution. Answer this. 

VIII.—Give examples of the inconsistency of the Douay Version in its translation of the Greek words 
for ‘‘repent ” and ‘‘ repentance.” What is the object of the mistranslation ? 

IX.—Prove that the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation is opposed to what Scripture teaches us 
of the bodily presence of our Blessed Lord. 

X.—What does the Church of England call the sacrifice of the Mass? And shew, 

1.) That it can have no place in the Christian religion ; (2.) That it is directly opposed to 
the Divine plan of salvation. 

XI.—By what false teaching on the nature of sin does the Church of Romeattempt to establish the 
doctrine of Purgatory? And shew that 1 Cor. iii, 13-15, and 1 Peter iii. 19, 20, cannot 
possibly support the latter. 

XII.—The Romish distinction between /atreia and douleia is false, 

(1.) In theory; (2.) In fact. Prove this. 

XIII.—Reply to the argument employed in support of the invocation of saints, that, as it is lawful 
for the saints to pray for each other on earth, so it is lawful for the saints in heaven to pray 
for those on earth. 

XIV.—Give briefly, with dates, the history of image worship. 

X V.—How does Baronius (Romish historian) describe the Papacy in the 1oth century? What do 
you argue from this ? 

XVI.—-Shew from the Scriptures 

1.) That Peter had no primacy conferred on him by our Lord ; (2.) That he was not 
Bishop of Rome. 
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BRISTOL AND CLIFTON PROTESTANT CLASSES. 
Conducted by JAMES TODD, Esq., Examiner for the Protestant Educational Institute. 
EXAMINATION PAPER. 

I.—What do you mean by “ Apostolical succession”? Shew that a ‘‘ Personal succession” is 
nceapable of proof. 

IIl.—Prove that the Church of England does not hold the doctrine of the ‘‘ Apostolical succession.” 

[1I.—Refute the arguments for Papal Supremacy drawn from Matt. xvi. 18, and John xxi. 15-17. 

I1V.—Prove that the New Testament is opposed to the Papal claims. 

V.—Prove from Scripture that St. Peter was not Bishop of Rome twenty-five years. By what 
arguments do you prove that St. Peter never was Bishop of Rome at all ? 

V1I.—Show that the papal succession from St. Peter is incapable of proof—disprove it. 

VII.—State the doctrines of 7ransuéstantiation and Consubstantiation. What proof do Romanists 
and Ritualists adduce? Answer the argument from the ‘* Words of Institution,” Matt. 
xxvi., Luke xxii. 

VIII.—Prove that those doctrines are opposed to (a) Scripture, (b) the Senses, (c) Reason. 

I1X.—What is the doctrine of /ntention? What are its consequences as regards the Sacraments in 
the Romish Church ? 

X.—Whiat is the Mass? Answer the arguments drawn from Gen. xiv. 18, and Malachi i. 11. 

X1.—Disprove the Mass from the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

XII.—Prove that Penance is not a Sacrament. 

XI11.—Answer the Romish arguments for Confession and Absolution from Matt. xvi. 19, John xx. 
22, 23, and Jas. v. 16. 
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| PROTESTANT EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 


WITH WHICH IS INCORPORATED 


| The PROTESTANT ASSOCIATION, Established 1835. 


For establishing Protestant Epucationat Crasses, and by Popular Lectures, Protestant Literature, and other- 
wise, instructing the People in the Principles and History of the Reformation ; for Defending our Protestant Con- 
stitution and Institutions ; and for Opposing Papal en throughout the Empire. 


ERRATA. — In last month’s Reading list, for A Friend, Li, read R. Y. Bazett, £1; for Miss 
Matthews, read Miss Malthus. In Eton list, for Col. H. Forbes, 5s., read tos. 6d. 
Contributions received from 15th February to 15th March, 1873. Received at Office: 

A Friend, Bath ............£0 
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THE ARMOURY. 


APRIL, 1873. 








Motes of the APonth. 


T HOME, the great event of the month has been the fall of 
A the Ministry. And the great lesson of that event is—(“ Be 
instructed, ye judges of the earth !’)—no more concession to Rome. 
The Scotsman, one of the ablest supporters of the Ministry, remon- 
strating with Cardinal Cullen’s nominees, says, ‘“ After this severe 
lesson, 70 LIBERAL statesman will venture to introduce a measure half 
so favourable, or, indeed, 7 ANY degree favourable, to exclusive priestly 
pretensions.” “The fall of the Ministry on this measure is, therefore, 
the fall also of clerical hopes, as far as the Liberal party is concerned.” 
“What have clerical exclusives and Irish Nationalists to expect from 
Mr. Disraeli, if Mr. Gladstone has failed to please them? Do they 
expect that he will provide them with an endowed University, either 
on the concurrent or exclusive basis?” Undoubtedly they do. 
This is the very thing that they anticipate. They reckon on it, 
reckon confidently : only one thing is wanting to ensure the correct- 
ness of their reckoning ;—they reckon without their host. They 
dream of concurrent endowment; but the time for that dream is 
past. And now, says Mr. Disraeli, ‘concurrent endowment is 
dead.” And in so saying he has given another illustration of that 
political sagacity by which he has so long been distinguished. The 
Salurday Review, regarding the dictum of the Conservative leader 
only as the low ground of political strategy, considers it a master- 
piece :— 

“He wished to silence by anticipation the suggestion that the 
Conservatives are the allies of the Ultramontanes, whose support 
lately placed them in an accidental majority. He said that he and 
his friends had been quite willing to erect and endow a Catholic 
University, but that the disestablishment of the Irish Church hence- 
forth placed a permanent and insuperable bar to the adoption of any 
such measure. Asa party move this declaration deserves the highest 
credit. To Irish Catholics it represents that the Conservatives 
would have given them everything they wished, had not the perverse 
folly of the Catholics themselves made it impossible. ‘To English 
Protestants it represents that ‘he Conservatives are now the most firm 
opponents of the Irish hierarchy ; and it leaves the party perfectly free 
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to advocate Denominational education in England, and to insist on 
the retention of the English Church as the indispensable condition 
of these objects being obtained.” 

‘The pressure on our space prevents us at this moment from fully 
entering on the question thus raised ; but until we are able to resume 
it we content ourselves with directing attention to the one prominent 
fact now noticed. From all sides we hear the concurrent cry of 
consentient voices: “The Ultramontanes have lost their last chance; 
no more concession !’’ And, despite the persistence of the Ultra- 
montane demands, we are quite sure that this concurrent cry of 
political parties, who on other questions have no sympathy with each 
other, is a cry which no Government can afford to disregard. 


“Canst Chou Speak Greek ?” 


RCHBISHOP WHATELY tells us of a ranting preacher, who 
rs on being reproved for pretending to expound Holy Scripture 
without a knowledge of Greek, was unfortunately irate enough to 
exclaim, “ Don’t talk to me about your Greek ; I should like to know 
what St. Paul knew of Greek !” On which his grace quaintly remarks 
that perhaps the reader may feel disposed to ask what this man knew 
of St. Paul? 

But extremes meet; and thus it happens that the unsuspecting 
ignorance Of the ranter is fairly matched by the unsuspecting igno- 
rance of the “college-bred” priest of Rome—more pretentious, if 
not more profound. ‘ A Roman Catholic priest” in discussion with 
Hercules Dickinson, son of the Bishop of Meath, maintained that if 
the authority of “the Church” be not infallible, we have no certain 
guide; “the text of the Scriptures may be falsified, and we cannot 
rely on our Old Testament, as we do not possess it in the ORIGINAL 
GREEK ”(!)* And this climax of incredible ignorance—incredible 
if it were not true—the Archbishop records, and rightly too, asa 
sample of the “ education” given at the College of Maynooth. 

For it does not stand alone. It is but one of a class whose name 
is Legion. It serves to indicate the “ Egyptian” character of the 
education administered by the Jesuits. In the Report of the Minister 
of Public Instruction to the Italian Government for 1870, we are told 
that in the “colleges” and seminaries of the city of Rome, “ Greck 
gas almost entirely unknown.” And in Russia we find the Minister 
of Public Instruction enjoined by the most prominent advocate of 
the Jesuits to discourage the study of Greek, in these words :— 
“Believe then, M. de Comte, those hard-working men who have 
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cultivated this most beautiful and difficult language, that there is no 
young man of rank in Russia who would not prefer to make three 
campaigns and to take part in six pitched battles, rather than learn 
by heart the conjugations of the Greek verbs. Zherefore no Greek.”* 

After this it is not wonderful that a proposal to conciliate the 
Jesuits by the establishment of a university in Ireland, which should 
be under their supreme control, should also be a proposal to put a 
premium on ignorance of “mental and moral philosophy” and 
“‘modern history ;” and by a necessary sequence to put a corre- 
sponding premium on ignorance of the higher mathematics, ignorance 
of astronomy, and, above all the rest, ignorance of Greek. Nor is it 
wonderful that this hostility to Greek should sometimes be conspicu- 
ous in quarters less directly subject to Jesuit control. We may often 
trace the influence of the Society’s principles even where we have 
not been permitted to witness the process of their operation. And 
the most fatal measures commend themselves to our acceptance when 
they have assumed the guise of the most beneficial. If it were not 
so, we should never have seen a name so eminent as that of Lord 
Lyttleton coupled with the proposal to depreciate and discourage the 
study of Greek even at the English universities. Oxford, indeed, has 
met that proposal as was to be expected. And the University of 
London, greatly to its honour, has also declined to entertain it. 
Cambridge, too, may now be congratulated on having escaped the 
snare. But the escape has been so very narrow, that to neglect the 
lesson of the danger would be nothing less than criminal infatuation. 

At the congregation of the University held at Cambridge on the 
30th of May last year, seventy-nine votes were given for the proposal 
to make the study of -Greek optional, and only sixty-one against it. 
In the Arts School six months later (Saturday, Nov. 30th, 1872), 
this part of the scheme was passed over without discussion, as if the 
question had been settled by the vote of the congregation in May. 
And it was not until the 6th of February in the present year, when, 
pursuant to a notice issued by the Vice-Chancellor, a grace was 
offered to the senate to confirm the report which proposed the fatal 
alteration, that the danger was averted, and the rejection of the 
report. But that rejection, fortunate as it was, was carried by a 
minority far too small to justify an inert complacency with the result. 
The question is one to be re-opened ; and when re-cpened, it is sure 
to be misrepresented ; perhaps even it may be misunderstood. 
Unquestionably there are cases in which—with a view to their sub- 
sequent career—it would be wise to give youths a knowledge of 
French and German rather than of Greek; and, consequently, it 
may be necessary at public and other schools to make Greek op- 
tional for such scholars as are not intended to proceed to the Univer- 
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sity, but no such necessity can be shown for making Greek optional 
at one of the universities of England. Degrees without Greek will 


be degrees discounted too heavily for currency. An English graduate 
ignorant of St. Luke’s Gospel and St. Paul’s Epistles, of Aristotle’s 
Ethics and Plato’s Republic, of Lucian’s Dialogues and the Ana 
creontic Odes, of Xenophon and Herodotus, of Aristophanes and 
Homer, would be first cousin to the Irish graduate, who knew nothing 
about the Ten. Commandments, and never heard of George the 
Third. And yet it is to this that we must come when once we have 

| tted to Jesuit control in the matter of education. And not to 
this alone. This will be but the beginning. “ Facilis descensus 
avel ’ but the depth of the descent is unfathomable. Its direction 


er is plain beyond all controversy, as shown in the report of 


the Italian Government already quoted. ‘This is the fate of history 
5 | - > ad T 
and geography when taught by men who take for their motto “ No 
Greek ”:— 
‘7 tudents that were examined showed that they had not the most elemen- 
} ledge of the earth’s form and surface. They were even ignorant of the 
g y of Italy, as seas, mountains, rivers, and populous and celebrated cities. 
‘Questioned by me,’ says a professor, ‘as to what they knew of geography, some 
evel | not know the meaning of the word; others, after having assured me they 
had ed for two years, said that the Adriatic is a mountain, Sardinia a city, Milan 
th tal of Sicily, etc. Many had no idea of the number of the Italian popula- 
tion ; several mistook the name of the peninsula for that of a town, and one told me 
frankly that he could not answer, adding that he was a Roman, not an Italian. . 
( 


ld me that Brutus was a tyrant, another that Dante was a French poet, 
Pe h one of our illustrious poetesses, etc. In speaking of Columbus, I was 
inf 1 by one student t he was an apostle, and by another that he was the 


Holy Ghost.’” 





If to be forewarned is to be forearmed, it may be hoped that with 
examples of this sort before us, we shall not readily abandon the 
study of Greek. ‘That abandonment would be fatal to letters. It 
would be fatal to religion. The two do not always go together, but 
in this instance their connection is more vital than is commonly sup- 
posed. Our limits preclude us from such an elaboration of this 
theme as should be commensurate with our desire, but they should 
not prevent us from indicating the main facts which furnish the proof. 
Those facts are these : 


The Greek language, in its history, its construction, its influence, is 


unique. And this unique character has been employed by the pro- 
vidence of God in a unique manner for the dissemination of that 
Truth which man possesses only because it has been divinely 


revealed. 

Speaking of the many reasons which make the study of Greek 
invaluable to the philologian, Mr. Farrar justly observes that “ In the 
first place, in spite of the numerous modifications which it must have 
undergone previous to the discovery of writing, it has preserved with 
extraordinary fidelity, and in some cases with a nicety superior to 
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that of sanskrit itself, the most delicate refinements of verbal inflec- 
tion; and while maintaining a perfect mastery over the power of 
compounding words, it has kept this synthesis from degenerating, as 
it does in sanskrit, into immeasurable polysyllables. In the second 
place, not only do its records extend almost unaltered over a period 
of more than a thousand years, from Homer down to Tzetzes and 
Eustathius, nay, even down to Theophanes and Malalas,—so that 
during this long period the minutest modifying influences have left 
upon the language their indelible impressions, and we are able to 
examine their operation at leisure ; but, further than this, the Greek 
language, with changes comparatively insignificant, has continued to 
be a spoken language to this day, so that in comparing a song Riga 
with an Homeric rhapsode, we can estimate the effects of time and 
circumstance on human speech over a space of some three millen- 
niums. In no other language which the world has ever heard would 
it be possible to find the works of writers separated from each other 
by such enormous epochs, and yet ¢qually intelligible to any one who 
has been trained in the classical form of the language. . . . Nor, 
in the third place, is this all; for during no small portion of these 
ages we possess documents of this language in various dialects. Had 
sanskrit never been discovered, yet if the main conception of com- 
parative philology had once suggested itself to the mind of scholars, 
some of the most valuable linguistic laws might still have been esta- 
blished from a comparison with each other of the Greek dialects 
alone. ‘Their skilful combination would have furnished us with a near 
approximation to not a few of the original Aryan forms ; and as dialects 
continue to exist even in modern Greek, it is hardly possible to exag- 
gerate the amount of philological insight which could be attained by 
a comparative study of the forms of this single language in all its rich 
and numerous varieties from the AZolic of 1000 B.c. to the Tzaconian 
of to-day.”* 

But these considerations, always important, are especially so 
when applied to the exegesis of the New Testament, as we hope to 
illustrate at large in another paper. But before we proceed to that 
topic, or to the others which follow it, the connection between letters 
and religion, the connection between Erasmus and Luther, the his- 
toric hostility of a Latinised Christianity towards Greek culture, the 
Greek Church and the Greek Scriptures, the impossibility of retaining 
the Renaissance without retaining the Reformation,—we may be 
allowed to sum up in general terms the recommendations possessed 
by the study as a means of culture. As to the influence of the Hel- 
lenic family of languages, ‘‘it would be impossible to exaggerate the 
part they have played in the world’s history. There was no depth of 
philosophy which they did not sound, no height of poetry to which 
they did not soar. The whole region of human thought yet thrills 
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with electric shock of their genius, and of their art we may say, 
adopting the address of the poet to its mythic representative : 
‘Weep for Deedalus, all that is fairest, 
All that is tuneful in air or wave ; 


Shapes whose beauty is richest and rarest, 
Deck with your sighs and songs his grave.’ 


Never did the language of man attain a greater perfection of synthetic 
grace, forceful accuracy, and inflectional precision than among this 
marvellous people.”* 

As to the character of the mighty tongue which wielded this won- 
drous power, “Greek” is “ the shrine of the genius of the old world 

as universal as our race, as individual as ourselves; of infinite 
flexibility, of indefatigable strength, with the complication and dis- 
tinctness of nature herself, to which nothing was vulgar, from which 
nothing was excluded ; speaking to the ear like Italian, speaking to 
the mind like English ; at once the variety and picturesqueness of 
Homer, the gloom and intensity of Aischylus, not compressed to the 
closest by Thucydides, not fathomed to the bottom by Plato,—not 
sounding without its thunders, nor lit up with all its ardours under 
the promethean touch of Demosthenes himself.”+ 





Romish University Education. 


\ 7. R. GLADSTONE'’S proposal for establishing a Romish 
NV University which, though endowed with Protestant revenues, 
should be governed by Papal nominees, has for the present fallen to 
the ground. Only for the present, however. The project is not 
dead ; it merely sleeps: and the Cullen faction which denounced it 
because it did not give them enough, will not long delay their 
clamorous demand for more. In anticipation of that demand, it will 
be wise to ponder the lessons of the recent debate, and among those 
lessons none will be found more important than the one which was 
singularly conspicuous—by its absence. The principles of the Bill; 
the provisions of the Bill ; the misnomer in the preamble ; the incon- 
sistency of the contents ; the fatal mischief of the consequences that 
must follow from its operation ; all these were expounded by many 
speakers with a fulness and a force which left little to be desired. 
And yet, with all this, there was one strange and singular omission. 
It seemed almost to have been forgotten that, in its main feature and 
in its fundamental principle, Mr. Gladstone’s proposal was simply a 
proposal to repeat an experiment which has already been often tried, 





* Ibid, p- 87. 
+ Henry Nelson Coleridge. 
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but never tried with success. For the main feature of the measure 
was the power which it gave to the Papal hierarchy to control uni- 
versity education in Ireland. But the Papal hierarchy is now Ultra- 
montane. It is administered by the Jesuits alone. It is the Jesuits 
who have subjugated every rival order; who constitute the Curia ; 
Who inspire the Civilta; who foment sedition in every country of 
Europe. The revolt of the “ Old Catholics” is a revolt against the 
Jesuits, and the antithesis of Von Déllinger is Manning. 

What, then, is the verdict of history on the Jesuits as teachers of 
youth? ‘They have possessed unbounded advantages. Authoriza- 
tion and patronage, imperial and Papal, have been on their side. 
They have had three centuries to secure the success of their experi- 
ment ; and the result is—failure : utter, complete, inevitable. 

Mariana, the Spanish Jesuit, had entered the Society in 1554, 
during the lifetime of Ignatius, and therefore knew it well. In the 
sixth chapter of his work * on the defects of the Society, he says that 
“the Jesuits first placed the science of Humanity, and afterwards that 
of the Arts and of Theology, in a deplorable condition.” And then he 
adds, “It is a fact beyond all doubt, that at this time (1594) there is 
less Latin known in Spain than there was fifty years ago. I think, 
nay, I feel positively convinced, that one of the great causes of this 
evil is, that the Society has the direction of learning ; and I make no 
doubt that if the world were acquainted with the mischiefs that 
result from this source, we should soon be deprived by some public 
act of the Government of the schools.” 

A hundred and seventy years later the King of Portugal, in that 
remarkable edict which prohibited the Jesuits from teaching, uses 
language which perfectly corresponds with that of Mariana, “From 
the moment,” says. the king, “ that the schools were confided to the 
Jesuits, they declined throughout my dominions, ‘n consequence of 
the obscure and repulsive mode of instruction which they introduced 
into them ; having for their great object in thus obstructing the pro- 
gress of real knowledge in Portugal, the keeping of the people in a 
perpetual subjection and dependence,—a system as unjust as it was 
pernicious: they taught with sinister objects; and the doctrines 
which those religious professors are even obliged by their principles 
to inculcate upon all who frequent their classes and schools, tend not 
only to ruin the arts and sciences, but to destroy at the same time 
both the monarchy and the religion of the country.’’t 

In France at the same period the University of Paris, in an admi- 
rable production entitled Vérités Académigues, echoed this reproach, 
while the University of Louvain had previously (in 1618) declared 
that wherever the Jesuits had penetrated, they carried ignorance 
along with them, or perverted learning ; and that the universities upon 











* See Le Mercuré Fesuitique, vol. iii. 
+ Edict of 6th July, 1759, pp. 4 and 5. 
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which they had seized had immediately fallen into the greatest 
obscurity. 

In Austria the reigning Empress, Maria Theresa, deprived the 
Jesuits of the despotic empire which they exercised over the Univer- 
sity of Vienna. “She caused it to be notified to their provincial 
that she had judged it fit to confide to other religious persons the 
chairs of theology which the Jesuits filled in that university ; and 
that she had consigned to the Archbishop the disposition of its funds, 
as well as the choice of professors, which had hitherto been left to 
the Jesuits; that she had appointed two persons whom she names, 
to revise the lectures which might be given in Theology and Philo- 
sophy ; that she had also appointed a Director of the Schools of 
Grammar, Humanity and Rhetoric, in order to prescribe the mode of 
instruction.”* 

The Archbishop of Vienna, Migazzi, in an important memorial 
which he transmitted to the Pope in 1759, complains of the de- 
plorable state of education where it was conducted by the Jesuits, 
declaring there was scarcely any discipline among them ; that they 
sensibly neglected the study of theology; that no watch was kept 
over morals, or decency of exterior, even so far as concerned the 
person. He therefore had been obliged (he says) after giving them 
a year’s trial, but to no purpose, to remove youths from under their 
care.t 

At Nantes, where, from their first settlement under Louis XIV. in 
1662, their history was one long narrative of fraudulent encroach- 
ment on false pretences, they succeeded in obtaining Letters Patent, 
granting them a pension for teaching hydrography. Subsequently, by 
further entreaties, they procured a revenue of a thousand livres a year, 
charged upon the States of Brittany. Interruption, however, having 
arisen in this payment, they discontinued their lessons, and again 
applied to the Court, which, before determining anything, however, 
called for the opinion of the city and its merchants as to the utility 
of the school of hydrography at Nantes. The whole body of mer- 
chants replied that “he Yesuits’ school of hydrography and mathema- 
tics was of NO USE. 

If it should be said that these, after all, are but individual, and 
possibly therefore exceptional instances, we reply in the words of the 
brilliant French essayist,t when characterizing Jesuit teaching as a 
whole: “To model science according to the interests of the Ponti- 
fical power, and render even science ignorant in all things in which 
it was requisite that she should be ignorant; to produce some things 


* See Quinzidme Suite des Nouvelles intéiressantes. 

+ This Memorial may be found at length in the sixteenth Sw/s 
snteressantes, 

See Villers’s Essay on the Spirit and Influence of the Reformation of Luther, 
Translated by Mill, p. 379. 
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in the clearest light, and to retain others in the thickest darkness ; to 
fertilize the kingdom of the memory and the imagination by rendering 
that of thought and reason barren ; to form minds submissive, without 
being ignorant of anything but what could affect their submission,— 
like those highly valued slaves of the great men of antiquity, who 
were grammarians, rhetoricians, poets, fine dancers, and musicians, 
and knew everything except how to become free ; I cannot fear that 
I shall be contradicted by any impartial man in stating that such 
was the system of instruction adopted by the Jesuits. It was inge- 
nious, and inimitably adapted to the end that they had in view. 
It was calculated to form illustrious and elegant authors, learned 
men, orators, good Roman Catholics, Jesuits, if you please, but not 
MEN, in the full acceptation of the term. He who became a man 
under their management, became so independently of that manage- 
ment, and in spite of it.” 

To the same effect is the testimony of D’Alembert, quoted by 
Robertson, that “though the Jesuits made extraordinary progress in 
erudition of every species, though they could reckon up many of 
their brethren who have been eminent mathematicians, antiquarians, 
and critics, though they have even formed some orators of reputa- 
tion, yet the Order has never produced one man whose mind was so 
much enlightened by sound knowledge as to merit the name of a 
philosopher.” 

To take yet another variety of this concurrent testimony, turn to 
Paraguay, where the Jesuits exercised an undisturbed and absolute 
sovereignty for more than a century. How did they use their power? 
For the diffusion of true knowledge they did nothing. ‘They erected 
no schools. ‘They taught no literature, no science, no Christian 
theology. ‘They kept the people at large in a state of perpetual 
pupilage, imbecility, and mental childhood. ‘To prevent the intrusion 
of one new idea, they prohibited all egress from their own territory 
to the inhabitants, and all ingress to strangers. And to render the 
barrier to intercommunion still more impracticable, they strictly 
forbade the acquisition of any tongue except one of the rudest and 
most unpolished of the Indian dialects. ‘The despotism over mind 
and body was unbroken and complete, till the day of retributive 
vengeance drove the despots for ever from Paraguay. 

The fate of knowledge was much the same in all the other Popish 
states of South America. Speaking of ong of these so recently as 
1824, Mrs. Graham says, “ The very names of literature and science 
are here almost unknown.” Of another, Mr. Lindley, a traveller in 
1808, gives a precisely similar account. Little more than twenty 
years ago printing was unknown in Buenos Ayres, and every possible 
obstacle thrown in the way of education. Even in Brazil there was 
no printing press till the Court took up its residence there in 1806, 
and imported one from Europe. No Bibles or Testaments had ever 
been introduced ; and any works which had been admitted into so 
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dark a region were works of congenial darkness, such as story-telling 
almanacs, and lives of Popish saints, and manuals of ritualistic 
observances. 

With facts like these before us, is it to be supposed that the repre- 
sentatives of English and Scotch constituencies will accept the dicta- 
tion of the Jesuit faction in order to perpetuate that reign of Popish 
intolerance, darkness, and disorder which has so long been the 

chronic curse of Ireland ? 





§ntallibility the jParent of Scepticism. 
III. 


& T is idle, in fact, to talk of evidence, which is only the light in 
which the mind perceives the re ality of truth, if all our percep- 
tions are to be called into question, or involved in sisi uinty. Any 
p retended teacher, therefore, who does not authenticate his claims to 
Divine authority by performing miracles, which none could achieve 
unless God were with him ; any teacher who belies his pretensions 
by opening his mouth in what every law of our nature requires us to 
denounce as falsehood, must be regarded as a child of darkness, the 
enemy of light, and the foe of man. No divine revelation can be 
more certain than the testimony of sense or the evidence of con- 
sciousness. Through one of these sources every idea must be con- 
veyed to the mind; and whatever teacher undertakes to set them 
aside is the father of scepticism, and requires of man a homage, which 
though he may profess to render, it is utterly impossible to pay. If 
the evidence that such a teacher were really sent from God was 
equal to the evidence of sense or consciousness, the mind would then 
be involved in that state of contradiction in which it is impossible to 
form an opinion—the teacher and our nature, like two negatives in 
English, would destroy each other, and our real faith would be ex- 
pressed by a cipher. The mind, in other words, would be a perfect 
blank—a stagnant pool of ignorance and doubt—a mere chaos of 
discordant elements—the sport of endless confusion and caprice. It 
is vain to pretend that we honour God in cordially receiving what 
the constitution of our nature prompts us to reject—that the merit 
of the faith is enhanced by the difficulties which we struggle to sub- 
due. When these difficulties arise from perverse dispositions, from 
stubborn prejudices, impetuous passions, or pride of understanding, 
there may be some foundation for the plea; but when they lie in the 
very nature of the evidence, he that commends his faith on such ground 
glories in the fact that his assent is strong just in proportion as the 
evidence is weak, and amounts to absolute certainty when, upon the 
the most favourable hypothesis that can be made in the case, there 
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is, in truth, no evidence at all. The papist, for instance, may regard 
it as a wonderful triumph of devout respect for the authority of God, 
that he really believes that bread and wine are transformed into the 
person of his glorious Redeemer, the accidents of bread and wine 
remaining still unchanged. But then it is impossible that the evidence 
in favour of this supposition can ever be stronger than the evidence 
against it. Let us grant that it may be equal. What, then, is the 
real state of the case? God, in the constitution of our nature, re- 
quires us to believe the reality of the bread; through an infallible 
Church He requires us to believe the nature of the change. We are 
just as certain that He speaks through the essential constitution of 
the human mind, as through a general Council of the Roman Church. 
To say, therefore, that we honour Him by despising our nature, and 
being absolutely certain that the Church is right, is just to say that 
when the evidence is precisely on a poise, it is insulting to God not 
to disregard His first revelation through the reason of man. ‘Tran- 
substantiation is not a mystery, but an absurdity—not a difficulty, but 
a contradiction—not something which transcends the legitimate pro- 
vince of reason, but a fact which is repugnant to every principle of 
human belief—a fact which no man can receive without denying the 
paramount authority of those elementary truths which are implanted 
in our nature as the germ of all subsequent knowledge and philo- 
sophy—and without which even the infallibility of a teacher cannot 
possibly be proved. Rome, then, in proposing this dogma as an 
article of faith, is the patron of scepticism, and undermines the very 
foundation on which alone she can rest her authority to dictate at 
all. In requiring us to believe this monstrous absurdity, she is guilty 
of the equally stupendous folly of requiring us to believe, and at the 
same time deny, the certainty of sense as a means of information ; to 
believe the certainty of sense, in order to substantiate the infallibility 
of the Church, which ultimately rests on the divine commission of 
Christ, as established by miracles addressed to the senses, and ac- 
knowledged by them to be indisputable facts ; to deny the certainty 
of sense, in order to sustain the enormous figment that all the sensible 
properties of the bread can remain unchanged after its substance has 
been physically transmuted into the complex person of the Divine 
Redeemer. How such egregious trifling with the intellectual nature 
of mankind differs from the false philosophy of Hume, in its legiti- 
mate effects and inevitable tendencies, 1 leave to be determined by 
those who are fond of a riddle, or tickled with a paradox. It is 
enough for me to know that no one can consistently be a papist 
without ceasing to be a man, nor subscribe to the infallible dogmas 
of that apostate community, without virtually inculcating that truth 
is a fiction, and evidence, “ of all our vanities, the motliest, the merest 
word that ever fooled the ear from out the schoolman’s jargon.” 
THORNWELL, 
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Che Abbe Michaud on Rome's Cactics. 


HE subjoined paper, which we translate from the Cologne 
Gazette of the 17th of February, we have much pleasure in 
presenting to our readers as the most recent manifesto of the distin- 
guished ecclesiastic who now stands at the head of the “Old 
Catholic ” movement in France :— 


The whole tactics of Rome are condensed within these two points : 
1) To render subservient to the Romish religion the politics of all na- 
tions ; and (2) to subordinate the religion of all nations to Romish 
politics ; hence the fundamental aim of the Roman religion is political. 
In a similar manner, as Rome succeeded in changing all religious concerns 
into administrative ones, it aims at present to achieve by all its measures 
the changing of these latter into political ones. Omnia pro dominatione, 
-everything for absolute supremacy is the guiding star of Roman 
dogmatics, of Roman morals, aye, even of the Roman liturgy. If we 
consider all those canonizations which of late years have taken place at 
Rome, we cannot help being struck with wonder on beholding that the 
subjects thereof were either simpletons or, worse still, inquisitors, and 
such as had exercised some political agency or other favourable to the 
Roman curia. These are the individuals recommended by Rome to the 
faithful as fit subjects for veneration! Leaving the altar, and passing to 
the confessional, we find there likewise politics. Formerly the one who 
confessed contented himself in stating his transgressions, and the priest 
to absolve him. Now, taking as pretext his desire to assist the repenting 
soul, the Ultramontane priest subjects the latter to a most searching 
investigation, and obtains, as natural sequel to a system of interrogation, 
which in itself is a veritable inquisition, a thorough knowledge of the 
secrets of families, and in consequence thereof, likewise of all the political 
secrets of the different governments. The Roman confession, as practised 
nowadays, and more especially by the Jesuits, does no longer aim at 
leading the sinful to repent of their faults, but to try in the most approved 
manner to instil into them to look with evil eye upon everything antago- 
nistic to the Roman interests, but to perceive surrounded by a halo of 
sanctity whatever may be favourable to it. Whosoever does not prove 
tractable to such views is refused absolution. By such clever tactics the 
women are worked upon, now by religious, then by personal motives even ; 
and those won over, the children follow suit, and in like manner the 
husband, servants,—in short, the whole household is domineered over,— 
thus paving the road for the subjection of all society. The pulpit presents 
a similar spectacle. What is the subject-matter of most sermons in the 
Roman churches? Is it the Gospel? Far from it, the Gospel appears only 
as pretext and finale. A sentence or two are read off in the beginning of 
the oration as text; this is all. The speech itself is generally nothing 
but a political declamation against the Government of the country; or a 
prayer for the restitution of the temporal power of the Pope ; the Liberals 
are depicted as the accomplices of Satan ; their antagonists, however, as 
the real children of God. The Ultramontanes often sneer at Protestant 
clergymen, whom they call brave black-dressed gentlemen speaking 
respectable dull gibberish. Of the former, however, it can consistently 
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be said, they are white-dressed gentlemen who expound political ab- 
surdities. 

If such, then, is the case in the churches even, what political intrigues 
may not be noticed in other places, if we observe things with some 
attention and impartiality? The syllabus of 1864, the new dogmatical 
code of the whole Roman Church,—what else is it but an intrinsically 
political code, declaring the Pope, badly disguised under the name of the 
Catholic Church, as lord and master of all philosophy, science, religion, 
and of the State? What were,’speaking honestly, the projected laws of 
the Church, which the Vatican Council would have elevated into articles 
of belief, but for the war between France and Germany—what were they 
else than genuine political propositions, striving for the subjugation of 
all Christian governments to the Roman curie, and aiming at the 
abolition of all civil, political, and religious liberty, in favour of papacy? 
What else but transformations of the Roman religion are most con- 
cordats, especially those entered into with France and Austria? In olden 
times the Italian bishops would not allow the crimes of which Leo III. 
stood accused to be investigated, they alleging that nobody ranked above 
the Pope. Such a doctrine was very agreeable to the Pope and his 
adherents. Charlemagne, though not believing in it, let it pass, he 
desiring to be proclaimed Roman emperor by them, as which they most 
willingly anointed him. In like manner it will be found that all the 
Ultramontane dogmas date their origin from some political intrigue ; and 
if they are studied carefully, it will be noticed at once that politics are not 
only their origin, but likewise their object and protection. Aye, every 
man of common sense, who abstracts all political points when studying 
the Roman dogmas, must at once be convinced that these dogmas have 
nothing in common, neither with the Gospel, nor with the original tradition 
of Christianity, but date their origin from the period in which papacy tried 
to change the primate into authority. Apart from this, the plan of the 
Ultramontanes of the present day is very plain, and those who will not per- 
ceive the same, must be blind. To begin with, it can be proved that they 
never advance alone ; they are always allying themselves, even in religious 
questions, to those political parties ready to serve them ; a striking fact, 
which proves the innate weakness of their religion, and how the latter 
would soon come to an end if not upheld by politics. If St. Paul called 
himself living, because Christ lived in him, the Roman Church can call 
itself living, because political life is in her; her vital principle is no longer 
Christ, but politics. In the same manner as the spiritual power of the 
Pope is the sole means for preserving his temporal power, in a like manner 
the religion of the present Roman Church is only a means for supporting 
its reactionary policy. 

Another fact to be adduced is, that the Ultramontanes join issue with 
every political party wherever they may find it to their advantage. In 
Prussia they are going to associate with the Radical-Socialist party ; in 
Bohemia they go hand-in-hand with the adherents of the principle of 
Nationality ; in France they join the Legitimists, forgetting their leaders, 
the Jesuits, who used to teach and execute the murder of kings. Every- 
thing is fair for them, even the good may serve as means to obtain 
political supremacy in this world. At the present time the Legitimist 
party is their principal ally, and here we can perceive their plan in all 
its clearness. 

Article 1.—In order to rule the world, it is not sufficient to be pope— 
one must be king likewise. Hence it is imperatively necessary that the 
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Pope be temporal king ; thus must all available means be conceitrated 
to effect his re-installation as such. 

Article 2.—To effect the re-establishment of the temporal power of the 
Pope, the assistance of those belonging to other creeds is out of the 
question ; therefore anathema to Germany, Russia, England, etc. 

Article 3.—Among the nations, or rather the reigning families of the 
right belief, no reliance can be placed upon the Bonapartes, who created 
a united Italy to oppose Popedom; nor upon the Orleans, who are too 
penurious to provide the necessary means, letting alone their possessing 
but a doubtful right to the grace of God. 

Article 4.—The Ultramontane Roman Catholics can therefore rely for 
help upon the Bourbons only consequently the thing next to be done is: 
their re-introduction into France, Spain, and Italy. 

This is the programme. It has been accepted by Henry V., who 
dreams of nothing else but the re-establishment of the temporal power of 
the Pope, and the dissolution of the kingdom of Italy. It has been 
agreed to by Don Carlos, who sends his followers to wage war in order to 
bring Spain back to the state of former centuries. It is but natural that 
the Bourbons of Italy applaud this programme with all the might they 
may still possess. The intimate connexion between the Spanish clergy 
and the Carlists is a fact denied by nobody ; the priests march at the 
head of the murderous bands, carrying in the one pocket both crucifix and 
revolver, Can it be said that the Ultramontanes have nought to do with 
those cruelties? Unfortunately not ; they must have to do with them, for 
the French Government, which greatly fears to offend them, shuts its eyes 

nd disguises but badly the favour which the Carlists meet with on 
French soil. This is a well-known fact. Besides, the reckless manner in 
which the Ultramontane journals, Z’Univers and Z?Union, have under- 
t 
] I 





iken the defence of Carlism and of the Carlists, furnishes the clearest 
of that there exists not only a union, but unanimity between them. 
Che Univers and Union receive all the Carlistic despatches before all 
iers. The Pope encourages all this. The Legitimists of Naples know 
this so well, that one of their deputations, which was received by the Pope 
on January 18th, appeared in all possible Bourbonistic paraphernalia. The 
Legitimists of France know it just as well; they receive their orders of 
the day, in their combat with the Republic, from the Vatican. And there 
the reason must be looked for why Monsieur de Courcelles did not accept 
the office of ambassador before having obtained from the Pope the per- 
mission todo so. Moreover, the Pope expresses himself as plainly as pos- 
sible. Did he not say on December 29th of last year, that the aristocracy 
1 clergy were the two pillars of the throne? hence, in accordance with his 
leas, the real authority! This declaration of war against Democracy 
proves clearly enough that the Pope—the ex-godfather of Napoleon IV. 
does only recognize the aristocratical Legitimists, and that the Roman 
religion, as represented by him, is only a system of policy. And of what 
policy? The policy of the Ancien Régime, of absolutism, of subjection. 
Heathenish policy, covered by the name of Divine right! Tyrannical, 
nti-Liberal policy, and therefore anti-Christian! To accept it, Means to 
sree that the Pope-king may do to death the Christ of God, and scat 
himself in His stead, 
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Concurrent Endowment, 


HE phrases, “Religious Equality,’ “Concurrent Endowment,” 

require, in the present crisis of the country, some explanation. The 
latter is less ambiguous than the former, but the tendency of each is the 
same. The simple explanation of “Concurrent Endowment” is the 
endowment of all religious systems—that is to say, to give money out of 
the National Treasury for the maintenance of the Romish religion, as 
wellas for the Protestant religion ; according, not to a principle, but some 
rule of expediency for the time being. The beginning of such a system 
is not new. ‘The germ of this proposal was planted in the national mind 
in the days of Pitt. At that time, priests for the Romish Church were 
educated in the colleges of France. It was urged that were the Legisla- 
ture to give a sum of money for the establishment and endowment of a 
Romish college in Ireland, in which the priesthood might be trained, it 
would satisfy the Irish priesthood, and become safer for the whole 
kingdom. This plausible idea took hold of the minds of our statesmen, 
and hence sprung up the College of Maynooth. ‘This was the beginning 
of “ Concurrent Endowment.” In the course of the present century, this 
small seedling has grown to a large “upas tree,” and the public endow- 
ments to the Church of Rome are at present nearly half a million ster- 
ling—an endowment larger than is given to any Protestant Church in 
the kingdom, not excepting the Established Churches of England and 
Scotland. Practically, therefore, we have been fostering, year after year, 
this pernicious and inconsistent policy of “Concurrent Endowment.” 
The phrase, however, has become more common of late in reference to a 
proposal of endowing a Roman Catholic college or university in Ireland. 
Later still is the origin of the term “ Religious Equclity.” An effort was 
made a few years ago, in Jamaica, to disendow the Protestant Church 
there ; and at the present moment, as far as possible, no religious system 
receives money from the Legislature of that island. This is one phase of 
“Religious Equality.” In other Crown Colonies, such as Trinidad, 
endowments are taken from the Protestant Church, and given to the 
Romish Church, according to the ratio of population ; this is the other 
phase of “ Religious Equality.” 

Both systems are fallacious, unsound in practice, and wrong in prin- 
ciple. The object of Government is to legislate for the greatest good of 
a people. But as man is a moral being, and not like the inferior creation, 
those who exercise control over him must do so by moral means. We 
are not left cither to nature or experience for our standard of morals. 
The revealed Word of God is given as this standard, for rulers as well as 
individual men. Hence it is as absurd to take the plea of conscience of 
a Romanist or a Hindoo, as a guide in national affairs, as it would be to 
listen to the ignorant sentiments of an African slave, as the guide to the 
statesmen of a great and free people; for conscience needs enlighten- 
ment, as well as other mental faculties. If the highest cultivated minds are 
required for our wisest statesmen, so the most enlightened conscience is 
required to legislate on moral and religious subjects. But no conscience 
can be truly enlightened, so as to form a safe guide for the legislation of a 
nation, unless it be enlightened by the Word of God, as the standard of 
morals. Hence, when the rights and duties of conscience were debated 
and settled two centuries ago, it was formulated as a maxim, and is 
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equally sound and binding to-day, that “I am bound to respect no man’s 
conscience, as a law to me, unless that conscience is enlightened by the 
Word and Spirit of God.” There was also another important principle, 
immutable in its nature, viz., that “ God, and not the Pope, is the Lord of 
the conscience.” If, therefore, with the Bible in our hands, we are asked 
to give money, from the National Treasury, for the maintenance of such a 
system as Romanism, we act contrary to the duties of conscience ; and if 
the Romanists urge the plea of conscience, they violate the rights of 
those whose consciences are enlightened and regulated by the only 
immutable standard of morals. It therefore follows that “Concurrent 
Endowment” is wrong in principle. The same objection is equally appli- 
cable to “Religious Equality.” In both there is, besides, this further 
fallacy, that no distinction ought to be made between truth and error. 
Moreover, to endow religious systems equally is not possible in practice. 
There must be some rule to regulate the sums to be given. Is it to be 
according to the clamour of the recipients, or their number? If the 
former, it is a premium on disorder and revolt; if the latter, numbers 
may change, from a variety of circumstances. Money once given is not 
so easily recalled. It may be invested in property; and hence, in a 
series of years, what was once the dominant religious system in any place 
nay be bereft of its votaries ; hence a revolution to restore the equili- 
brium ; or it may be that that system, if not based on a proper standard, 
will become master of the situation, and grind down the people to abject 
misery, or deprive them of all intellectual and religious freedom, such as 
Rome has done in all countries for the past eight or nine centuries. 

It is therefore of the greatest importance in all political changes, and 
especially at the present moment, that Protestants, who have the key to 
all true liberty and national welfare, should clearly understand their duty, 
in reference either to “ Religious Equality” or “Concurrent Endowment ;” 
to oppose and manfully resist both, and to choose their representatives 
to Parliament on the principles of the Reformation, on which the 
Throne and Constitution have been happily settled. On no other prin- 
ciples can we frustrate the arguments of political expediency, which is as 
shifting as the sand on the sea-shore; and on no other principles can 
truth and justice, religion and piety, be maintained in any land. It is 
only “in the truth ” we can, as a people, be great and free ; and it is only 
by “righteousness a nation can be exalted.” 


Cest Questions 
Zo show the need of a Supplementary Catechism for Irish Old Boys of 1898. 

Q.—Who made you? 

A.—Bedad there, sorr, I don’t know. Sure theology wasn’t taught at our 
College. 

Q.—Who was George the Third? 

A.-—Faix, sorr, I’m not acquainted with the gentleman at all at all. Modern 
history wasn’t part of our education. 

().—What are the recognised obligations of the moral law ? 

A.—Well, sorr, . . . on me faith and conscience, I don’t know. It was one 
of those subjects of which the pote (we learnt poethry, sorr), says : 





**O no, we never mention it, 
Its name is never heard,” 


Punch, 
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